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Year of Grace 


IE YEAR OF GRAC 
RACE, 1952, dr 
yaks One more year written into hier 2 y end. 
with little of decisive history in it to tax our child, ooks, but 
ries. A year of wars and rumours of wars—of a a s memo- 
war’ in the West and several ‘shootin Pe Gol 


\ in the W d se ooting wars’, far f i 
in the Far East, of a bitter election battle in the Onn a 
A year of very ominous explosive rumblings—of atomic teste 


in remote islands, of the mounti i i 
revolution in the continent of e er ese 
Wesi. A year divided between Royal mourning and z Hi 
reign, u year between two national festivals, the Festival of 
Britain und the Coronation. Indeed a “year between”, a ear 
of fateful beginnings but of no triumphant endings ee of 
a lile progress towards national recovery, of a few signs of 
beter understanding between some of the nations, but not yet 
a year crowned with peace and goodwill among men. 


And all the same, a year of Grace if you look for it. Look 
for its signs, for instance, in that small sample of the world 
which is our own Family of Toc H and you should be 
encouraged. To all its members we now send a greeting in 
old words that the Christmas waits have sung since Stuart 
times. “This house” is clearly Talbot House, “the master” 
of one part of it Tubby, “the mistress” of the other Miss 
Macfie-—both on a world journey. And we are well content, 
at this season to be reckoned “little children”! So— 


God bless the master of this House, 
The mistress also, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go. 


And all our kin and kinsfolk 
That dwell both far and near. 

We wish vou a Merry Chrisimas 
And a Happy New Year! 


Proud Memory 


T SINGAPORE on Sunday, September 21, a final 
A chapter was added to a gallant story which had 
opened ten years earlier. In the presence of the members of 
the present Singapore Branch and their friends, together with 
Tubby, newly arrived on his tour. the Banner of the Malaysian 
Prisoner-of-War Branch was handed to the Archdeacon of 
Singapore and laid upon the altar of the Cathedral: it js to 
hang in the church henceforward. Thus a proud memory was 
rined. PO 
a ae Banner of the only Branch of Toc H ever lo be 
officially recognised after it had ceased to exist and its mem- 
bers were either dead or scattered throughout the world. 
Embroidered upon it are the national emblems of England, 
Scotland. Wales and Australasia. in token of the world-wide 
membership of the Branch, and below the Lamp there is a 
‘fetlock’ or manacle symbolising the prison bonds in which 
the Branch was born. 
Gallant story 


The Malaysian Prisoner-of-War Branch had iis beginnings 


under terrible difficulties and privations in fep=nese prison 
camps at Changi and throughout the Fede tio». There is no 
more gallant story in the history of Toc i thas that of the 


Prisoners of War who continued to believe is. iid work for, 
the Movement from the time of their capere in 1942 until 
they were liberated in 1945. 

The difficulties under which men came iogether and con- 
tinued to meet in the prison camps would have daunted most 
groups at home, and probably would have prevented them 
reaching Branch status. But time showed that it was because 
of these difficulties and not only in spite of them. that the 
Prisoner-of-War members persevered. Toc H they believed— 
and proved—was one of the very few things left to them 
which could help them face and defeat the bitterness and bore- 
dom, the discouragements and shortages of their imprison- 
ment. Jt was no longer a casual activity. one among a host, 
as it is to most members: it was something most precious, 
almost indispensable to their mind and spirit. 


„In the last hazard of all, Toc H. we have a right to believe. 
did not fail some of them; its code and the consciousness of 
its fellowship stayed with them to the last. When sixteen 
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PROUD MEMORY 


Stan Weller und Bill Muir with; the Banner at the door of the Cathedral 


thousand men left the camps to work upcountry on the Thai- 
land Railway—the notorious ‘Road of Death’ from which only j 
a sick remnant of four thousand ever returned—there were ; 
Toc H members among them. One survivor told how, when 
two or three of them managed to get together in a squad road- 
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making or laying rails, they would “hold a Toc H meeting” 
as they laboured under the eyes of their Japanese guards, 
Never before has Toc H been so tested. Jt had its breakdowns, 
of course. but it did not fail. 

In none of the camps was it easy to arrange weekly meetings, 
A room was hard to come by and always likely to be changed, 


‘Tubby lunches with Singapore members 


After a while Changi group started meeting in th. prison 
church, St. Pauls, where their Rushlight was kepi: semetimes 
a screen shut off the sanctuary, sometimes nol. On occasions 
Japanese guards would drop in to check on what wis going 
forward. Then, remembering the Japanese insiinct to respect 
religious ritual, the speaker would raise his hands in the air 
and his audience would fall on their knees. in this posture 
they were able to carry on business until the observer had 
departed. d 

It was not one group but many groups, some widely separ- 
ated and never in touch with each other, which made up the 
Malaysian Prisoner-of-War Branch. The application for 
Branch status was actually drawn up, complete in every avail- 
able detail, on September 3, 1944—just a year before it became 
possible to send it to London. In March, 1947, the Toc H 
Central Executive took the unprecedented step of promoting 
the combined Prisoner-of- War groups to Branch status. 

The Malaysian Prisoner-of-War Branch Banner has been 
round the world before reaching its resting place in St. 
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Acre? Cathedral. It was made in Sing: j 
the work was supervised by Mise Rena Sapore in 1948 and 
tant Matron at the General Hospital, ke who w 
in 1949 and used in the National Fe i 
that year, and later that year i 

) n th : 

val at Melbourne. It was returned australian National Festi- 


now, two years afterwards, is laid see Singapore in 1950 and 
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Builders’ Jubilee £ 
Between November 195 Ae 
1952 443 new Fae H aA = 
welcomed in the Family and we now z 
parity thanks for their generous z 
. ~ a @ 
Toc H Builders’ Enrolments made in the Areas £ 
Reds & Herts... I (15) Notts & Derby... 1 (12) F 
East Anglia . 14 (34) Oxford & Thames = 
fivland wa Valley. a ie Be VE 
Kent . 10 (34) Scotland .. ro 16> G1) 5 
Lakeland 4 (2) Southern.. ... 17 (1 & 
Lincolnshire i1 (6) South-Western ... 35 (25) wa 
London. East 7 (9) Surrey 3 (14) @ 
North .. 33 (17) Sussex 6 (16) 4 
South .. 5 (18) Wales me P18) 2 
South- Marches Division 3 (3) = 
East 3 (7) Western we Je 144} z 
West... 9 (24) Yorkshire. East... 13 (D) & 
Manchester RA Ri South — (1) 5 
Midlands. East ... 15 (OD X West 9 (11) FA 

s West ... 29 (40) Women's Associa- 
Northern Ss. 1(9) tion... a WS (8) ® 
North-Western... 6 (2) a 
The numbers in brackets show the lapsed subscriptions in S 
cach Area. They total 430 for the year (including 92 deaths) z 
and indicate the serious need for action In the Builders € 
Jubilee effort. The practical help of more men and bec 5 
as Builders is now essential to make good these Age. I 
enable the work of Toc H to go forward. KAR. a 
e 
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3 BBY completes his tour of Australia this month and 
ge at Grecichureli, New Zealand (P.O. Box 938). on the 
morning of his birthday. December 2 He and JULIAN 
BROOKE leave New Zealand just after Christmas by ship for 
the Panama Canal, flying from there to be the guests of the 
Kingston Branch in Jamaica for a fortnight before going on 
to the Uniled States. 

% The Rev. OswaLp C. Dickenson. Vicar of Lambley. has 
been appointed Padre (part-time) of Mark XVIII, Newcastle. 


“2 The Rev. RICHARD BLAKE Brown has been appointed to 
the “Hewitt” Chaplaincy (part-time) at Mark IX. Bristol. 

%2 The Rev. FRANCIS JAMES GREEN has been appointed to be 
a Marks Padre in London and holds the “Sibell Mary 
Grosvenor” Chaplaincy at Mark II. 

vf Jim Froup, Marks Pilot at Salford. has been appointed 
Warden of Talbot House, Hong Kong, and will be ieaving this 
month. 

2 CENTRAL COUNCILLORS and all concerned are ?oindert that 
nominations of candidates for the new Central rvccutive are 
required by February 14: also any notices of moion for the 
annual meeting of the Central Council to be heid on April 
18-19 by the same date. 


Yi BRANCH MEMBERS are asked to tell their Branch Execu- 
tives if they wish to renew their membership. so that the 
Branch Members’ Rolls for 1953 can be completed early in 
January and all renewed membership confirmed for the year. 


£ The Notes for Branches. “THE Toc H Signpost”. pub- 
lished in 1949, ure out of date. Copies of the second edition 
(price 2s. 6d.) will not be distributed to Branches but can be 
ordered now by Secretaries and others. 
%2 TH WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT: December !1 from Glasgow 
westwards to the Pacific; December 12 from New Zealand to 
Glasgow: at 9 p.m. by local time. 
ys An announcement of the Toc H Festiva on June 13-14. 
1953. will be made next month. 
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Helping the Hand 


PO WRITE FOR To 

Is l CH on work 
“J know ones Pas wae aoe and to as oh y disabled 
2 > q g, an I < tis t e SO: o; 
since Branches of Toc H so often inch M® 8088 with me”, 
and already do much for the Physically ha Cahid members 
ae indicapped, i 


To all, then, who are interested in ip; 
$ : : sted in ; 
wish to interest others, we should tien Subject, and who may 


i ed. ¿ ce 19 st 
is needed, and the many ways in which it cue mie help that 
It is sometimes felt that in a Welfar given. 


every disabled person is met, and that Predict want of 
a wish to help one’s neighbour. With al remains for 
Government or any Ministry, this simpl are on any 
need for practical, friendly voluntary eae ee lhe 
ever. und this Is not just a kind idea, put out rhe T as 
societtes, but has been stated by Lords and ores aei 
Companionship and encouragement 


Disidh nent is. after all, not a general, but a very personal 
affair. tn any street, in any town or village, there may be 
someone siruggling against disability which—quite apart from 
pain or sickness—makes every action of daily living into a 
chain of unbelievable difficulties. That unyielding courage and 
a sense oy humour can turn such a life into a great adventure 
has been proved again and again, but companionship and 
encouragement have a great share in bringing this about. It 
is sad to fight against such odds alone. 


Beyond even material aids is the understanding that a handi- 
capped person will wish, above all. not to be helped, but to 
help himself. To remove a sense of frustration. of “otherness” 
and to replace it by a feeling of independence, of normality, 
of occupying a useful place in the community—this is the work 
of a real friend. 

We remember an old railway porter. suddenly paralysed in 
arms and legs. whose one great wish was to wind his heirloom 
watch himself. For five long years he struggled, with the 
skilled help of a physiotherapist and the encouragement of = 
wife and friends. and his smile of triumph when the great day 
came was something never to be forgotten. : 

We know of a boy of sixteen, living in a basement flat. His 
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mother deserted his father when she realised that the boy was 
severely and permanently handicapped. The father does every. 
thing for him, but has to leave home at 7 a.m. and does not 
get back till late. The boy 1s alone all day. ‘ 

Two girls, both disabled. were living in an attic flat. A 
prefab was found for them. and Toc H and Rotarians helped 
with the removal of their furniture. and with house decorating, 
They are both dressmakers, and one now works for a Reper- 
tory Company and does all the wardrobe alterations and 

airs. 
n much can be done for people like these. but a word of 
warning. Good will and a wish to help are more than half 
the battle: if the battle is to be won there must be co-operation 
not only between the individual and the voluntary society. but 
also between the many societies anxious to help in this field. 
We hope that Toc H will always be represented with other 
organisations on County Voluntary Associations for the 
Physically Handicapped. so that members can be told of local 
needs, and can be of great use. both to the Association, and 
to the disabled in their area. 
Ways of helping 

Of the many ways of helping, one of the best is to siart a 
Club for the physically handicapped. There are usually pre- 
liminary parties to arrange, where people who mignt be 
interested can be collected together. but once the club is in 
being it should be run. as far as possible, by the disabled 
members themselves. Associate members will find a great 
deal of work in arranging entertainments. calering. trasisport 
on club nights, and helping with instruction in hand crafts 
and hobbies. In such a club, one might find. in one room. a 
team practising to compete in the City Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment: in another, perhaps. the gramophone club: or the 
orchestra rehearsing for the Christmas concert: while in a 
third an instructor gives a demonstration of some craft —say. 
glove making, or netting, which produces shopping bags. bil- 
liard table pockets, and racks for railway carriages. Members 
of Toc H Women’s Association with a cup of tea would be 
very welcome! 

Visits to theatres and cinemas. holidays and outings present 
problems. but offer great rewards. Holiday accommodation 
can be arranged, camps can be organised, and it is an immense 
pleasure to fill a coach with people who do not usually get 
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out. We know of one Sih ii 


raters tan advertised routes. and take aay “Mystery Tours” 
them Interesting. and of another wpe Breal trouble to mike 
hunt for members with invalid t ganised a treasure 
intervals. , ring at Par 
Then there is home visiting. ; 
‘The sensilive. tactful and unobtrusive vig PUL Such an art 
interest rather than gossip. and a Em 
in four walls feel part of the eek take the 
worth having. unity out 


Handicaps and books 

A cnange of pictures on the walls, growing plants, doing 
the shopping. arranging hand crafts and hobbies—all these 
help. On handcrafts: please let instruction. material and design 
be of the best, so that no patience and skill are wasted. Good 
designs are now available from many sources. 

On books: a visitor who will exchange books at the local 
library is being really useful. Some people have very definite 
tastes. others may not have been interested in books in the 
past, and may find in them a new world. This is work that 
may make a special appeal to the book-minded. To read and 
to discuss books. to listen to and to discuss broadcasts. 1s a 
good cure for loneliness. t As 
k These are only a few suggestions. It is happy he tell 
help may be offered in more ways than there 5 aen 
and that it gives scope for all the imagination and Ing 


that we can bring to such service. 


| 


‘Ossie’ Josern, Area Secretary of the Western Province of the Cape, 
writes this article under the shadow of racial violence which has 
broken out in South Africa. It deserves special attention from any 
members at home who are inclined to pass snap judgments on the 
‘colour problent’ in Africa, South, East or West, 


Bridge-building in South Africa 


OUTH AEFRICA'’S racial problems have once again 

O been spotlighted by the press of Great Britain and 

other parts of the world, this time in sinister tones of stark 
tragedy. 

For no other reason, apparently. than that they were 
European. three men and a boy have been most brutally 
murdered by natives in an orgy of mass bloodlust and savage 
destruction: this in a model native township where restrictions 
on the inhabitants are of the very minimum. Here. until the 
incidence of civil disobedience, was a seemingly ituppy. con- 
tented, and peaceable community which owed its gond fortune 
almost entirely ‘to the white man’s concern for the native and 
to his unselfish endeavours on his behalf. Whai arin: strony 
was this, indeed —irony which has its parallel in she young 
philanthropist of Alan Paton’s book lying murdered in his own 
house by native intruders—the very people to whose cavse he 
had devoted his life. Well may our “beloved county cry” 

Ata time like this it is not easy, if you are a South African, 
to think dispassionately and fairly. Those who are separated 
by oceans from semi-civilised peoples will not find it easy to 
understand the fears which so easily invade the minds of a 
handful of whites surrounded by four or five times their num- 
ber of blacks in many of whom barbarism still lurks beneath 
a veneer of civilisation. It is not easy to reason, if you are a 
white South African, that a share of the blame for the present 
conditions. perhaps a large share, must be laid at the door of 
the European—the European not only of to-day or of one 
party but of every generation since the first settlers arrived at 
the Cape. 


Welfare work 


Thank God there is another side to the picture—a side that 
gets little publicity in the press of South Africa and even less 
in that of overseas countries. It is the story of white South 
Africans in many parts of the land working devotedly in state 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING IN SOUTH Arp 
ae eee 

departments or in one or (eee 
ment of the non-white ; another for the d 
Not all these are Engli ment of their con 


problems may differ, but Afr 


the coloured peoples. 
surprising-—some comprise solely white 
black (or “coloured™), are to be hee 
The number of voluntary helpers and th 
spent is steadily growing. 
the Institute of Race Relati 


many centres for the 
ty large municipality 
atives. The Churches, of 
ations to which most Afri- 


BAe hind yee are ri i 
kaners belong) are right in the van of practical social work 


amengsi these peoples. 


Opportunities for service 


Toc HH is trying to play its part. The JournaL has told its 
readers of the community centre huts which members in 
Durban erected in that city’s worst slum area, and of the 
Bothas Hill Settlement for native tuberculotics—that great 
veniuic of faith. In the Transvaal Toc H was largely respon- 
sible for starting a non-European Boys’ Club Association 
which now runs over 60 clubs in various centres. The ordinary 
groups and Branches, too, are finding opportunities of serving 
the dark-skinned races—evening adult-education classes: out- 
ings for cripples: after-care of children discharged from T.B. 
Preventoria: care of the native blind: and Christmas cheer (one 
unit alone entertained 2,000 native kiddies last Christmas). 

Some of us realise, however, that to serve the non-European 
is not enough. We need to make a greater effort to understand 
the point of view of the native, the ‘coloured (i.e, half-caste), 
and the Indian in our midst. Cape Town is just one centre 
where Toc H is bringing leaders of some of these sections to 
its meetings to speak in all frankness about the problems g 
their peoples. In a series of talks devoted to racial ynderstag - 
ing members of Toc H there and some of their friends ae 
listened at the weekly lunch-club to the Commissioner or 
Coloured Affairs explaining the measures which the Govern- 
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‘coloured’ people. On a subsequent occasion a ‘coloured’ 
speaker, the headmaster of a large school, spoke of the prob- 
lems of these folk—their difficulties and disappointments and 
their weaknesses. So. too, a sympathetic and understanding 
manager of a native township came to give the official picture 
of the community for which he is responsible, while an African 
clergyman was invited to interpret the thoughts and desires 
of the people who lived there. \ 
Bridging a gulf 

Toc H is. however, equally concerned about the other side / 
of South Africa’s racial triangle. English- and Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans are divided not only by race and 
language but also by a widening gulf of mistrust and mis- 
understanding, of political bitterness and prejudice. With its 
typically English tradition and background. Toc H has not 
been very successful in attracting the Afrikaner, although there 
are a few country units which provide an example of how 
Englishman and Afrikaner can learn to work together in 
Toc H and to respect one another. Such a unit is Great Brak 
River. along the Western Province’s Garden Route. where 
members, including at least one Nationalist. took their coats 
off and erected a small but quite substantial log-cabin for a 
homeless ‘coloured’ tuberculotic. 

In the large towns where there is much less coniect beiween 
the two white sections, Toc H has always been alincsi entirely 
English. Determined efforts are, however, being made to 
establish bridgeheads amongst the Afrikaners in johannes- 
burg, Durban. and Cape Town. Here in the Cape Peninsula 
a ‘dominee’ (minister of an Afrikaans church) who addressed \ 
a unit meeting made members realise how ignorant they were 
about the extent of the welfare work which his church was ) 

f 
i 
\ 
‘ 
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ment is taking to provide greater opportunities for the | 
\ 
\ 
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carrying out. He in turn was sufficiently impressed by Toc H 
to ofler to return on a future occasion bringing some of his 
young people with him. 

Like their church. their universities play an important rôle 
in moulding the outlook of the Afrikaners. Toc H made con- 
tact with Stellenbosch University, a few miles from Cape Town 
(regarded by many Englishmen as a breeding ground of 
nationalism). This led to an address at the Cape Town lunch- 
club by a professor on the traditions of his people. during the j 
course of which a new slant was given to ‘apartheid’. / 
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Still through the night the angel-host is crying; 
Now, as of old the herald's trump is blown, 
While, through the shadows of the old world dying, 
This wistful earth draws near a manger throne. 
J. S. ARKWRIGHT. 


== ZEHE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in a very early century 

Ë| knew well what it was about when it ordained 

h a Winter feast and linked it with the Birth of 
ite l its Master. For its people needed a mid- 
winter break and were loth to abandon the old 
pagan feast in December of Saturnalia, with 
its giving of presents and riotous rejoicing. And so the grand 
Mystery of the Incarnation and the worship of the Divine 
Child has become associated with ‘a good time’ ever since. 
There is no risk at all nowadays that the fun and food of 
Christmas will be forgone, but in our half-pagan age it is casy 
for more and more people to keep the Saturnalia without 


hallowing it. 


A Christmas anthology could be all gay, all warmih and 
wassail, jokes and junketing, but most of us wili taste those 
things in any. case. So the bunch we offer coniains mostly 
flowers of a deeper, richer colour, set among the dark ieaves 
of holly and ivy. There is joy, and not merely pleasure. in it. 
And our joy is no less true because behind it we know our 
own unworthiness and foresee suffering for the Babe of 
Bethlehem. We ourselves live in a momentov: lime. but 
“through the shadows of the old world dying” our hearts are 
lifted anew by the “great and mighty Wonder” thet— 


— 


Omnipotence an infants shape puts on; 
Immensity becomes a Little One. 
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“rill people that walked in darkness have seen a great Light: 

~ they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death upon 
them hath the light shined . , . For unto us a Child is born. 
unto us a Son is given. And the government shall be upon his 
shoulder. and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor. 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. 


Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom, to 
order it and to establish it with judgement and with justice 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 


will perform this. IsataH_ TX. 2. 6-7. 


How humbly that “great Light” appeared is beautifully reflected by 
BoTTIcELLI (7444-1510) in this Nativity picture. In the ceniral part 
of it, here shown, the Holy Family is housed (according to a old 
tradition) in a rocky cave. Exhausted Joseph sleeps while Mary . ores 
her Child, who (in another tradition) points to his lips to symbolise 


“Lam the Word”. DA 
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tome bird or star 


I would I were 


Inn Androad of 


this 


Iift-ed far 


or birdshould be 


ci -ther star 


or that my heart were so clean as 


for Thee 


Fit rooms 


my best part 
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T WOULD I were some bird or star 
-. Flutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this Inn 
And road of sin! 
Then either star or bird should be 
Shining or singing still to Thee. 


|I would I had in my best part 

Fit rooms for Thee! or that my heart 
Were so clean as 
Thy Manger was! 

But I am all filth and obscene: . 

Yet. if Thou wilt, Thou canst make clean. 


ADR UST EGR RGEC pas 
x A OSE NCE ES, BRON we ays PE 
PINASAN 


’ ds by HENRY VAUGHAN (1621-1695), comes from 
hare eae the Star”, a Christmas mime, devised by Bea 
Baron and set to music by MARTIN Saaw, which was f irst grien 
at the Toc H Festival of 1929 in the et named after one of the 

cters, Balthazar, a colo 
The ee traditionally coloured, sings it qt his first entry. 
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“The playing of the merry organ” 


The Holly and the Ivy 


Ht holly and the ivy, 

When they are both full grown, 
Of all the trees that are in the wood. 

The holly bears the crown: 


The rising of the sun 
And the running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir. 


The holly bears a blossom. 
As white as the lily flower. 


The words are found in popular ‘broadsheets’ of Queen Anne's time, 
but the symbols of holly, the aggressive male, and ivy, the clinging 
female, come down from a far older pagan age. 
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“Sweet singing in the choir" 


And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our sweet Saviour: 


The holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To do poor sinners good: 


The holly bears a prickle, 
As sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
On Christmas day in the morn. 


The picture opposite is a detail from an altar piece by Cosimo Tura 
(ca. 1430-1495), At the foot of a throne, where Mary sits with her 
sleeping Child, the girl on the left plays a tiny organ with a slender 
spire of pipes, while her companion blows the bellows. In the picture 
above, also a detail, PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA’S fifteenth century choir- 
play and sing to the Holy Family: the landscape is Tuscany. 
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So? 


Al Cbhriftmas Letter 


AB 


WY 


It was Christmas Eve when an old priest sat down to write a letter | 
to a young friend, a great lady. The place was Pontassieve in the 
heart of Haly; the year was 1513 but it fits 1952, for the letter could 

be written by anyone today who had the art of writing so charmingly 

and truly. The writer has lefi no name but ‘Brother John’ (Fra 
Giovanni); his letter was addressed 


To the Moft Uluftrious Countefs Allagia della Aldobrandefchi 
on the Via de’ Martelli, Florence. 


AA 


Moft Noble Conteffina, 


P Salute you . Believe me your moft devoted fervent . The 
5 rafcal who carries this letter, if he devour theim noi on the 
way, will crave your acceptance of fome of the jruits of our 
garden . Would that the peace of Heaven might reach you 
through fuch things of earth ! 


r JOnteffina, forgive an old man’s babble . But I-am your 
>4 friend, and my love for you goes deep . There is nothing 
l can give you which you have not got; but there is much, very 
much, that, while I cannot give it, you can take . No Heaven 
can come to us unlefs our hearts find reft in it to-day . Take 
Heaven! No peace lies in the future which is not hidden in 


this prefent little inftant . Take peace ! 
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rye gloom of the world is but a fh 
A within our reach, is; ek 
» Is Joy . There is radianc 
darknefs, could we but fee; & to fee 
Conteffina, I beseech you to look . 


. Behind it, yet 
e and glory in the 
we have only to look . 


g, cafe them away as ugly or heavy or hard . R 
move the covering, and you will find bencath it a livin pl k 
dour, woven of love, by wifdom, with power , Welcome s 5 
it, & you touch the Angel’s hand that brings it to you ee. 
thing we call a trial, a forrow, or a duty: believe me A 
Angels hand is there; the gift is there, & the wonder af an 
overf hadowing Prefence . Our joys, too: be not content with 
ther as joys, they too conceal diviner gifts . 


f ife is fo full of meaning & of purpofe, fo full of beauty — 
“4 beneath its covering — that you will find that earth but 
cloaks your heaven . Courage, then to claim it: that is all! 
But courage you have; & the knowledge that we are pilgrims 


together, wending, through unknown country, home . 


z 4 Nd fo, at this Chriftmas time, | greet you; not quite as 


T j the world fends greetings, but with profound efteem, & 
with the prayer that for you, now and for ever, the day breaks 
& the fhadows flee away . 


j Have the honour to be your fervant, though the leaft worthy 


A of them . 
FRA GIOVANNI . 
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The Adoration of the Three Kings 


. .. Royal recompense 
Of myrrh and frankincense 
Down in the straw before Thy cradle lies. 


Woodcu by ArBrecit DÜRER of Nuremberg (1471-1528). 
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In this picti 
wand” approaches the Holy 


Humble Homage 


eee are no Kings that now 

In such stain’d raiment bow, 

Wooing the white dawn which shall ope Thine eyes: 
No royal recompense 
Of myrrh and frankincense 

Down in the straw before Thy cradle lies. 


Nought have we in our hands, 
Save our rude Shepherd wands, 
Nor in our hearts enow of thankful praise. 
Yet joy and fealty 
Are fragrant unto Thee, 
For all our rough unwarrantable ways. 
P. B. CLAYTON. 


ire by TITIAN (1477-1576) the lad with his “rude shepherd 
: Family on hands and knees. The whole 


scene, the rocky hills of the artist's native Cadore, glows with Venetian 


Tuppy’s verses keep the metre of JOHN MILTON'S great 


Nativity Hymn. 
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Brother Petroc’s Carol 


F wynter-thorn and white-thorn 
Fain would I sing. 

Of Marye, Flower of Heaven. 

Of Chryste our King. 


It fell about the Yuletide. 

When winds are starke and wilde. 
That of a Mayden stainless 

Was born a litty! Childe. 


It fell about the Springtime, 

~ When flowers are fresshe to see, 
That Chryste, the Sonne of Marye 
Did die uponne a tree. 


When alle was dead in wynter 

A new-born Baby cryed; 

When every tree was quick with bud 
The Sonne of Marye died. 


In wynter-thorn T sing straynge lullabye: 
In Chryste the dead are quickened, 
In Chryste for love wee dye. 
Of white-thorn, fayre white-thorn, 
Of Chryste’s crowne I sing, 
Of Marye, Flower of Heaven, 
Of Chryste, our Joye and King. 
WAS LESS OTA DERE SE ROS 


Who was ‘Brother Petro’? Was he the Welsh saint who landed in 
Cornwall in the sixth century and founded Padstow (Petrocstow)? 

HERBERT Murri_t, late Director of Music in the B.B.C., came upon 
this carol in an old hook in the home of the Editor of the JOURNAL 
and was so charmed with its words that he wrote modern music for 
it, for no old tune was known. At his own funeral in 1952 it was 
sung hy the B.B.C. Singers. 
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A terracotta relief from Florence, about 1450 


A Fable of Christmas Night 


é YTS COLD TO-NIGHT,” said the Ass, turning his 
head to look at the Ox in the neighbouring stall. 
“I’m glad I’m not out.” 

“So am I,” replied the Ox, “and I don’t suppose I'll have 
to be to-morrow. The ground’s too hard for work with all 
this frost.” 

“It’s all very well for you, but somebody'll be sure to find 
something for me to do. I hate going on these frozen roads; 
they're so slippery. And there’s snow on the hills. 

“Personally I think it’s alright here,” remarked the Cow. 
“These humans ‘keep us quite warm in the winter. 
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“Of course they do,” said the Ass; “but that’s not because 
they're fond of us but because they can't get on without us, 
They're selfish creatures.” 

“You're right,” agreed the Ox: “they make us work such 
long hours and without extra food. I do think . 7 

“They’re so silly, too,” interrupted the Ass. “They haven't 
an idea we understand what they say and talk about them, 
Why, they don’t even know that when I go *hee-haw, hee-haw’ 
Pm laughing at them.” i 

“Oh, do stop grumbling,” protested the Cow. “I want to 
go to sleep. It’s nearly midnight.” f ‘ 

“You're alright,” replied the Ass. “You've nothing to do 
all day but give the humans some milk and chew your beastly 
cud. It’s an easy life for you. Who wouldn’t be a Cow and 

.. What’s that?” 

Three heads turned towards the stable door. 

“There’s someone coming,” went on the Ass. “Oh nol. 
Surely 1 haven't got to go out to-night”; and he shivered. 

The sound of footsteps came nearer, and stopped outside 
the stable door. Then the latch was lifted. and a man carrying 
a lantern entered the stable. Behind him, lesning on his 
shoulder, was a girl. 

“It’s better than nothing, my dear,” said the mun as be shut 
the door; “but it’s a poor place for you and what’s to kappen. 
Wait a minute while I make this straw into a bed. Now, come 
and lie down here. Will you be alright?” 

“Of course 1 shall, dear. It won’t be long now. Look, bring 
that manger over here and put it beside me; it'll do for his 
cradle.” 

The Ox looked towards the Ass. “Whats going on?” he 
asked. 

“Pm not sure,” replied the Ass: “but I think the woman’s 
ill.” 

“IN!” exclaimed the Cow. ‘Don’t be so silly. She's going 
to have a child. But why isn’t she in the Inn?” 

“Because there’s no room,” answered the Ass. “I heard 
someone say it was full when I finished work this evening.” 

“Well,” said the Cow, “I call it very selfish of these humans 
not to make room for a woman who’s just going to have a 
child. But, there, it’s what I'd expect of them. Now, you two. 
be quiet and don’t make a noise.” 

Ox and Ass shifted uneasily, and cast uncomfortable glances 


at each other. 
xiv 
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eae es silence was broken by ER S 

“What’s that?” said the O a cry. 

g’ : ” E x and q 

is the child.” said the Cow Eoo together. 
, i © > e : 
a a ha m welcome. She turned a wis Send 
i BE the mother with her new-b ead towards the 

she ee he’s being put into our wae: born child. “Look,” 

. aos be cold an a night like this?” asked the O 

: you what,” said the Ass. “We could k pee 
with our breath.” ould keep him warm 


So. gathering round the 
. Li i 
ee ee nanger they began to warm the 


“We shall do it still better,” sai i 
down. We'll be nearer, so he'll ee pay eS 


Round the manger knelt the Ox, the Ass and the Cow 


JOHN DURHAM. 
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The Oxen 


(C ĦRISTMAS EVE, and twelve of the clock. 
U “Now they are all on their knees”, 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 

By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet. J feel. 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come; sce the oxen kneel 

“tn the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know”. 

1 should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 

THomas HARDY. 
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address, coming from a modest and oee English! This 

sincere is- 

One at ibe Milnes OE the Seas who heard it. Chris 

Siishmian is. of cou i 

aE p: rse, his 

I real aie he English-speaking 

if f z g Say. Just as He ore se 

ee the British Isles, even (Rout ities aes (neir 

aah n aut Africa where Afrikaans is not a forei ace 

but an official language. If we expect the Afrik gn` tongue 

into our Family we must let him feel th ikaner to come 


ur ders g . Teas TON ed a 
1 tood 1 his own ton ue This l ation p 
group of Toc H men in Cape Town to form a weekly lunch- 


hour Afrikaans class. An Afrika; prs 

their appeal for tutors. EN ee Ea eet 
added inducement published a photograph of te ar ! Th A 
volunteers were soon forthcoming and the classes ie Sal 
und zr weigh. What is more, there is already a delightful s iil 
ci comradeship between the tutors and their Toc H me 
And so. quietly and slowly, falteringly perhaps. Toc H is i '- 
ing io build new bridges in this Southern African area. "$ 
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Women’s Association Festival 


-TNHE TENTH FESTIVAL of Toc H Women on 
October 25 and 26 marked the thirtieth anniversary 
of the foundation of their Movement as the League of Women 
Helpers. In Guildhall on the night of December 15, 1922, 
when Toc H was holding its first Festival. the little band of 
women pioneers were merged inconspicuously in an audience 
of two thousand, by far the largest crowd Toc H till then had 
ever brought together. But in the Albert Hall in 1952 the 
position was reversed-—almost dramatically it seemed to the 
old-timers. Some men were certainly there, but how incon- 
spicuous in that immense garden of gay frocks! 
The Festival really began in All Hallows on Saturday after- 
noon, when Padre Humphrey Money. for some years Padre 
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sad S NE TOC H JOURNAL 
of L.W.H.. unveiled a gift of the Toc H ua S Association 
to the guild church. itis a circular pane y 8 = emblazoned 
with the women’s Lamp of the See ica 5 n 1e east window 
of the completed North Aisle. eas now balances i 
similar one of the Toc H Lamp o $ H p Set on the 
same level in the upper part of T hea window Ae 
seen clearly against the daylight © ce i i t bess two shin. 
ing Lamps of glass symbolise. wi Ae cee AS words, the 
egual status of men and women m he a y of Toc H 
an idea which would have seemed remote thirty years ago, 


Thanksgiving and Praise 


ok nearly five thousand people to the fami- 
f the Royal Albert Hall, scene of so many 
began with a Service of Thanksgiving 
It was conducted by Miss Marianne 
Turner, Deaconess on the stall of the Women’s Association, 
and Norman Motley. Chief Anglican Padre of Toc H, both 
dressed in black gown and white bands: the address was given 
by the Rev. Leslie Tizard, Minister of Carrs Lane Church, 
Birmingham and Chairman of the Congregational Union. The 
order of service was simple. as befitted this vast and difficult 
‘church’, and opened with the grand anthum of -he Scots Kirk 
(1650), “The Lord’s my Shepherd, lII no: wani”. The second 
hymn was Charles Wesley’s “A charge to keep | have, a God 
to glorify”; at the end the seated cong: gation sang quietly 
“Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round of «ircline planets sing- 
ing on their way” and then. rising for the Blessing, ended with 
the full-throated “Praise the Lord! ye hecvens adore Him”, 

There was an interval for a ‘get-togeiner’ in the corridors 
and then, al 8.15, the Festival Evening programme began, 
Ronald Calder, with touches of Scots humour. took the crowd 
firmly in hand and taught them to sing “Al through the night” 
in harmony and the Doxology. to Tallis’ famous canon. as 
a round. and allowed them to rip in ‘Loch Lomond’. 


“The Light of Life” 


And then the whole audience was upstanding and all eyes 
turned to the Royal Box as Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mother, Patron, took her place to the singing of the National 
Anthem and a loud welcome. When everyone was seated 
again the house lights dimmed and three dramatic episodes 
took the stage, heralded by an unseen speaker. The Light of , 


The next event to 
liar ‘family circle’ of 
Festivals. The evening 
and Praise at 7 p.m. 


PESTIVAL OF THE WOMEN'S ASSOCIATI 
Ae A } 
Life began with “the Challenge of q 
clanking chains. witnessing before Fest Light”—St. Paul, in 
was almost persuaded to be he 
“The Pilgrimage to the Light™ i: 
three children starting out, after much mi Se ora 
poss aa the first Stage of their pe towards the 
a > © < 8 
T ed a ade Way of the Children of Light” — Elin i 
He ing the women prisoners, howling and bla ae a 
n : es eae pee all the characters ppe 
a auon. and the memorable w wer 
ords ‘ 
those of our young Queen on her coming-of-age es 
- . . Stil 
The audience rose again as the Queen Mother left her box 
a up Es Hall to the platform. When the applause 
ied down and the audience was seated, she i 
; spok ‘ 
voice. She said: Py ep aaa 


It w i 
» to show Coronan 


fn a world where the individual ma i 
ay c y sometimes seem almost 
lose his individuality submerged bencath the mass movements of Which 


we hear so much, we may well be heartened by remembering that 
we sland here today because of the inspiration of one man. 


in on age of shifting standards and uncertain values the need and 
the opportunity for service, based on the teaching of Christianity, has 


never been more great. Toc H is a great fellowship—great in the 
stvcnvth of its Christian foundations and the power of its ideals. 


Ho inter-denominational, It transcends man-made frontiers. 1t 
has a uenius for neighbourliness. | think that that word has a special 
maning for us today, for nothing has greater value than the spirit 
witich has been called ‘the habit of happiness’. Tt is a spirit which 
breathes enthusiasm—the spirit of adventure. 

She was followed by Miss Macfie. Founder Pilot. so soon 
to start oul on an arduous tour to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. ‘Mac’s’ voice more than any other that 
evening overcame the notoriously difficult acoustics of the 
Albert Hall and every word of hers was plain in its remotest 
seal. 


The Ceremony of Light followed in its traditional Festival 
form. The Prince’s Lamp from All Hallows stood on a 
pedestal upon the platform, and the Patron, seated behind ka 
lit tapers from it for the lamplighters who passed them to the 
standing ranks of Lamp-bearers on the orchestra tiers behind. 
The great Hall was darkened, and it was a very beautiful sight 
as the golden points of light spread inwards, row by aman 
the outside towards the centre until the whole stage wag 
by them. Then the Queen Mother’s voice, anpe me “ot 
tion, was heard again saying the familiar words of “Light. 
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Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, hands a taper to a Lameviciter st the Women's 
Association Festival in the Royal Albert Hall. 


When the Hall lights came on again the audience sang 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night” and Norman Motley 
pronounced the final Blessing. And then the Queen Mother 
made a slow triumphal progress down the centre gangway to 
the exit, waving “Good-night™ while the standing audience 
clapped and smiled. It was a spontaneous token of the affec- 
lionate relation between her and our women members which 
hits grown ever closer with the years. 

The Sunday Programme 


The Festival events of Sunday followed a familiar pattern. 
All Hallows held several large congregations that day. In 
mid-morning the North Aisle was packed for a Choral Cele- 
bration, and at the same time Free Church members made 
their Communion in the Porch Room Chapel above. Then 
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FESTIVAL OF THE WON , 

Eile oo Se LE EMS ASSOCIATIO 

the North Aisle w: TON ey 
ax was fuller still for th i 

Norman Motley. © Festival Sermon by 


In the afternoon ; 
a greal compi 
the old Lyceum Theatre, TA RSE i only) occupied 


; ae Š now a dance hall. ; 
ee eee Chairman of the Wenn tee the Strand. 
charg ne proceedings, and a fine emisioni atone took 
oy Overseas 


members—from Australia 

Rhodesia. South America, rane aya South Africa, 
and spoke in turn. Miss Susie James alta-—was welcomed 
PA nss Susie James, the Festival § 

and her assistant, Miss Taylor, were very pr ar Secretary, 
foi their successful work, and then ‘Mac’ e y thanked 
the afternoon. She spoke of her forthcoming to 3 speech of 
on to urge the Women’s Association—as man el Se 
hope, are urging Toc H men nowadays T far “ers. we 
ancient ruts” and launch out again in the ane Ae 
pioneers. Then she conducted Family Prayers a oi true 
Festival was ended. another milestone, the thirtieth p 
on the road pursued by our sister movement i BB ee 


AN AUTUMN MEETING 


| URING THE LAST WEEK-END in September 

two Toc H parties clashed at Talbot House. It 
wasn'ta serious clash at all: quite a friendly one in fact. It 
was just that Olive Curd and her four or five friends from 
Peterborough and South London had come across from 
Bruges (via Brussels) on the Friday night. and before they left 
for Dunkirk late on the Saturday night about twenty men and 
women members from Brussels and Charleroi arrived for their 
annual continental conference. Somebody collected a supply of 
walnuts from the tree in the garden and left them on the lounge 
table. so both parties broke the ice by cracking jokes and 
walnut shells as fast as natural wit and artificial dentures could 
be made to function. The conference was determined to get 
down to some serious thinking but was equally determined to 
be cheerful about it. So the evening meal, a B.Y.O.G. picnic, 
was a gay affair, to which the caretaker, Mme. Angéle, and 
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her husband contributed much by brewing tea for dear life, 
On Sunday morning Padre Stephen Fowler. with characteristic 
willingness and in spite of his usual heavy Sunday duties, came 
from Ypres to celebrate Holy Communion in the Upper Room, 


Fred Hewitt of Brussels read “apologies” and messages from 
members in Italy. France and Holland. The discussion 
revolved around the question of the modification which Toc H 
should consider to ensure its survival among future genera- 
tions. We went to Tyne Cot Cemetery and St. Julien, and 
walked round the ramparts at Ypres. The Last Post at the 
Menin Gale was sounded as perfectly and as movingly as ever. 
It was a good week-end, light-hearted. purposeful and friendly, 
People who think of Talbot House as a museum piece shouid 
have been there. 


Incidentally, continental and overseas members may wel- 
come this advance notice of the 1953 conference—June 20 
and 21. Those who. without commitment. would like an 
invitation when the time comes should write to Gordon 
Blackman, 15 Rue Prunieau, Charleroi, Belgium. 


NEWS FROM FANARA 

TSA Frank Coleraen-Cross, writ- 
ing from the Cana! Zone, 
speaks of the presence of 
East African Army units in 
the district. 


l would say they al! belong to 
the Royal Pioneer Corps (E.A,) 
Their units are made up from the 
following tribes :— 


Cuo Tribe, Walunya Tribe, 
Wakamba Tribe (Kenya) 75 per 
cent..—the remaining 25 per cent. 
are from Uganda. Of the whole 
it is estimated that 80 per cent. 
are Christians. Our first pass- 
holder will be Sgt. Aggrey Willis 
who lives in Maseno. Agarcy, 
the product of a Missionary 
School in Kenya, may one day 
offer himself as an ordination can- 
didate; a well educated, sound 
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Frank Coleman-Cross talking with 
Set. Aggrey Willis. 


FAR CRY 


Christian, and my real hel ee 
U1 l al help when wi — 
to wal ee camps cach Welter good p 
radually we are translating Toc gee hold Tog 
Herc, for instance, is the Toe literature into their 


Swahili: r 
Ewe Mwenyezi Mungu amb a 
; Bie aye ame 
sand, Na kuazish ; le ten 
kukaa pamoja kam eee kazi yao haus ae is y kwa ajabu 
na nia ya kufa pendo, furaha na amani yako, fundisha sisi 
yak moyo, kujifunza kutoa asha iani, kuacha maudhiko 


kusaidia wengine. Kutia nguvu vitu yisns nte, na kuenda kwa 

na roho mwema tunaweza } u vizuri vinaanzwa k uraha 

nia ya watu, kwa J veza kufanya kazi kwa ı li Wate 
í » Kwa Jesu Kristo bwana wetu Ae Wako, juu ya 

As you know from first hand kn ; tas 


? À k g Knowledge, on 
many. many explanations. but it is Wort all nee En slow’ with 
© and trouble. 


We will keep you informed duri m 
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lic ahead about this baby of ours WHE eae aar onths mat 
on its fect 


I'm not so sure it will be exactly li 
3 tly lik 
a United Kingdom Branch. y like, or up to the perfect model of 


RUMBLINGS FROM JOHANN ESBURG 
A 


A new skittle alley was recently opened in a Johannesburg 
basement. The balls and ninepins were passed around so DA 
the men and women who are to enjoy this fairly rare sport in 
Jchannesburg could get the feel of them. 


ge skittles looked like milk bottles, they were told, and were 
made of wood. The alley was built of a hard, pleasant-looking 
Rhodesian timber and sloped 
downward to a point where the 
nine skittles waited to be 
knocked down. 

The audience lifted their faces 
and smiled at the rumbling 
noise of a ball rolling down the 
alley, and clapped with excite- 
ment as the skittles crashed 
down, 

Detailed explanations were 
necessary, for most of the 
players, both men and women. 
who will use the alley are blind. 

The alley is a gift from 
Toc H to the Society to Help 
the Civilian Blind and will 
ensure many happy hours for 
the workers at the Civilian 
Blind Institute in Anderson 
Street. 


Johannesburg Star. 


Ron Anderson with 2 blind companion 
at the skittle alley. 
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STRANGE BUT TRUE 


Christmas overseas to an untutored mind always seems ({ọ 
be a matter of soaring temperatures. Christmas puddings and 
roasting turkeys all alfresco on the beach, surf bathing after 
the appropriate interval for digestion, dancing with the 
Women’s Association in the moonlight and. to show that 
there's a purpose behind it all, an admonition from the Job- 
master. That appears to be the conventional picture of any- 
where “overseas”-—Montreal or Madras, Hobart or Hong 
Kong, Alexandria or Auckland. Lomas or Lahore. 


On the other hand, Christmas in this country to me suggests 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Consequences. particularly Conse- 
quences. 1n fact, if you want to play a restful game with 
yourself when your children’s party is over and the last of 
the brats have gone. and you can relax thankfully in a chair, 
try a sort of fantasia of Overseas Consequences. Imagine the 
consequences of Tubby’s and Pat Leonard’s and Harry Elli- 
son's journeys abroad: picture the consequences of innumer- 
able men and women members travelling to the Far East or 
the Middle West on their lawful occasions. curnet-bagging 
Toc H all about the world. Actually, it’s a rather impressive 
game by implication, as well as being good fun. 


For instance, suppose masculine Marendellus met feminine 
Fremantle in a temperature of 101° in the shade. As tikely as 
not he would say to her. rashly. “You'll come a-waltzing 
Matilda with me”. and she, becomingly coy, wight whisper 
“Oh! Rogerum!” He. suddenly suspecting thai the situation 
was developing a shade too fast, would wisely give her an 
extended probationary period. But she, the minx. luiling his 
fears with flattery, would give him an occasional Jobmaster’s 
innings. The consequences for them, as for Sarai Marais’ boy 
friend, should be that he would beat a hasty retreat terug na 
de ou Transvaal. At which the world would undoubtedly 
exclaim “I see Pandemonium in Palamcottah!” 


When you come to think of it though, Christmas itself is the 
consequence of a visit once paid to the Middle East. Only 
on that occasion the world said in effect. and with a great 
awe, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited 
and redeemed His people”. 
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BASHFORD.—On November 3 p 

of Riverhead Branch. e en Taai y aged 84, a member 
BLAKEMAN.—On September 4 Re ` Su 

member of Southern Area Generel fea Elected I SAKEMAN, 7 
BƏYLE.-—On November 8, very suddenly ie 

BoYLE, aged 49, Warden of Le Court (see A 

JouRNat). Elected 9.5.52, ‘ 


BROCHET.—On October 23, Herne 
member of Guernsey Northern Branch, A e aged 30, a 
Cogs.—-In October, ARTHUR A. C F e ea l 
Arca General Beich. Bected ‘oo a member of S, Yorkshire 

DAMMERS.—On October 2]. Eric Henry FALK 
A ees -h E} ALK DAMMERS, age 
z» member of South-Western Area General Branch. Elected ae 
FoyYVEAN.—On August 25, Eowyn CHARLE APART Ace 
member of Porthleven Branch. Elected Es T ee eee 
Hary.—On October 20. Vicror Ronatp HART, aged 33 
ef Chippenham Branch, Elected 4.10.°52. el ee 
Joxes.—On October 7, Davin Lioyp Jones, aged 63, a founder 
member of Llandudno Branch. Elected 25.3.33. 
: Jongs.—On August 1, Owen Rosert Jones. COR `). aged 64. a 
iounder member of Pwllheli Branch. Elected 16.12.'37. 
{GRSLAKE.—On October 21, ALBERT WILLIAM KERSLAKE, aged 49, 
2 member of Tiverton Branch. Elected 25.9.40. 
PaALMER.—On October 6. BERTRAM WILLIAM EDWARD PALMER. aged 
67, a member of Devizes Branch. Elected 31.10.46. 
PATRICK.—On October 5, Maurice PATRICK, aged 25, a member of 
Droitwich Branch. Elected 19.10.’5S0. 
PowELL.—On October 25. SYDNEY HERBERT POWELL, aged 46, a 
member of Ealing Branch. Elected 9.2.°33. 
RIcKARD.—On October 10. ARTHUR RICKARD. aged 76, a member 
of Green Street Green Branch. Elected 29.1.'26. 
RoLrg.—On September 18, WILLIAM ROLTH, aged 67, a member of 
Eynsford Branch. Elected 1.9.°32. 
STALLARD.—On October 9, Rev. JoserH HOLDEN STALLARD, aged 
88, a member of Worthing Branch. Elected 30.3.31. 
THOMPSON.—On October 7, ARTHUR THOMPSON, a member of 
Chelmsford Branch. Elected 7.6.34. 
Topp.—On October 2, hl? | Gare Topp, aged 53, a member 
Branch. Elected 5.3. 30. 
oE Ae e July 17, Rev. WILLIAM WRIGHT, aged 
WRrIGHT.—At Capetown on uly d lected 18.5.'22 
60, a former member of South Shields Branch, Electe 5.22, 
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The Broadcast 


ALKING ABOUT SINGING reminds me of 

something our lot got mixed up in, a couple of 
years ago. It’s funny how this singing business persists in 
Toc H.I have never yet met a Toc H unit that could sing, 
As for our lot, even amongst a non-singing bunch we would 
be below average. Few of us can read music, our lenors are 
reedy and our baritones hoarse: and we have quite a few 
nondescript voices which are neither one nor other. So you 
can understand that if anybody had suggested that one day we 
would help in a broadcast we should have thought him slightly 
batty. And it only goes to show how. oddly things turn 
out. cause we did. Take part in a broadcast, | mean. One 
of the blokes in Blackburn is an organist and choirmaster, 
It seems he started it all. How these blokes let their enthusiasm 
run away with ‘em!! Well, one night our District Term Rep. 
suid ‘Norman wants to know what your reaci.ons are to a 
Toc H Broadcast Service’. Well! What could we say? 
Obviously the idea was a good one, but being < bs cautious 
like, we didn’t want to commit ourselves all at once: snyway. 
we decided that probably we would sort of Lis ade lorman’s 
church and help to sing some hymns. So we said “Yes. it was a 
good idea”. And that was that. For a long «ime we heard 
nothing more and thought this is just another cf thos: things. 
But we were wrong, it turned out to be quite a lively one. 


One nasty, wet Monday night we were asked io convey our 
bodies to Clitheroe for a rehearsal. That's about nine miles 
away. The bus service was difficult but with luck we raised 
two cars and a van and so we transported ourselves to 
Clitheroe. This began a period when all the units shuttled 
hither and thither to rehearse. Somehow we had fun. There 
would be a bloke at the piano, the conductor with his baton 
standing on a chair, and all we non-musical chaps standing 
around looking rather self-conscious and doing a bit of surrep- 
titious deep breathing. Anyway, it was all very interesting. 
The bloke on the chair would waggle his baton and say 
“Watch the beat and no—remember NO Rallentandos”, 
which was specially interesting as I don’t suppose many of us 
knew what a rallentando was. The thing that impressed me was 
this, although we could not sing. the general effect improved 
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THE BROADCAST 


tremendously by consta illi 

i y ant drilling. And w 

on a lot of nondescript voices ‘could ae began to see og 
pleasing results. How pleasi heme 
of opinion. Well, there we were, rec 


re—or since, 
Now this broadcast was not due 


8.30 p.m., so l can ass i to g0 on the air unti 
> @ ure you it was i until 
to be asked to present ourselves at 3 Rem ua shock 
a we oe could be doing a oA hig = 
30 p.m? So on a cold Sund gpk 
: ; y ay afternoo 
a oc H members made their way to the little church, a S 
ury. There we saw parked outside tha se 


maria’ sort of outfit which the BBC. Sal ee A 


bere | seem to use 
occasions: we gathered in the church, Toc H, choir aa 


conductor and B.B.C. men and all. i 

was SO necessary to begin at 3 auth Tae eae 
‘mike’, way behind that two B.B.C. blokes went into a whi : 
pering huddle, the padre sat in the pulpit and beamed on ate 
unc all, and a tall, cadaverous-looking chap with very black 
hair and bushy eyebrows fiddled with the mike. We sang 
i aymn—the bloke with the eyebrows lowered the mike a 
“oct or so: the bloke pushed the mike back again. We tried 
‘cin, This time the choirboys were moved to the left, some 
Toc H chaps to the right. So it went on for over two hours. 
nded ‘that session by going right through the service to 
ihe complete satisfaction of nobody. 


Yea in the Village Hall was a very welcome break. Hot 
tex. and how our throttles needed it. Sandwiches, cakes and 
company. All very pleasant, chatting with old friends, making 
new ones. So we whiled away the lime until 7.30, when we 
all returned to church for Evensong. 


The church was full and the service ended about 8.20, 
which gave everybody a chance to get settled before the Broad- 
cast began. Brief instructions were given, not to cough or 
rustle papers. to sit and stand as quietly as possible, etc., etc. 
Then the little red light twinkled—and off we went. As this 
went out on a short-wave programme we never really knew 
what it sounded like, but from our end it was a complete 
success. You ask why do I say it’ was a complete success? 
Well. from my point of view it was the most satisfying church 
service | ever attended. oe 


Ve 


Film Link-up 
he general release of the film of Cry, the Beloved Country, 
has aroused much public interest throughout Britain and 
Toe H Branches in many places have made, or are making, 
arrangements for a link-up display in cinema vestitules. 

One of the first of these Toe H displays was tha: pictured 
above a ‘combined operation by Birmingham Branches. 
Here is a comment taken from the Evening Despatch. 
21.10.°52: 

Toc H DISPLAY 

An organisation whose good works are usually carried out 
behind (he scenes. is this week taking an opportunity of show- 
ing itself to the general public. 

Members of the twenty Branches in the Birmingham 
district of Toc H are staging a city centre display in conjunc- 
tion with the showing of the film Cry, the Beloved Country. 
Link between film and display is that Alan Paton, author of 
the book from which the script has been adapted, is 
Commissioner for Toc H in South Africa. 

In that country the organisation gives special help to 
sufferers from Jeprosy and tuberculosis. The display will show 
something of that work as well as activities of local Branches. 
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